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ABSTRACT ^ purp ose of this paper is to explore differences 

in the nature of classrooms where students perceive high and low 
amounts of differential teacher treatment between higA and low 
achievers. The Teacher Treatment Inventory was used to J^asure 
students' perceptions of the frequency of 30 teacher u ^ eha ^°" llrtpnt<5 
?o«ards a hypothetical male or female high or low achieving students 
in twelve classrooms, four each at grades 1, 3, and 5. In addition, 
ieachlr xp c" ion were measured and the classrooms were observed. 
SypotSeses P concernihg the differential occurrence of variables 
affecting the formation of students' self-evaluation were supported 
to a grelter extent at grade 5 than at grades 1 and 3 ?£e operation 
of quantitative structural and interaction variables is enlightened 
11 qualitative field notes which allow for an understanding of the 
dynamic interaction of variables within the larger context. 
(Author/BW) > 8 
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* Classrooms Where Students Perceive High and •! 
Amounts of Differential Teacher Treatment 



Research to~ascertain differences between, .classrooms at grades 
1 3 and 5 where students perceive high and low amounts of differential 
teacher treatment between high and low achievers is reported. Hypotheses 
conceding the differential occurrence of variables affecting the fprma- 
ST5 s udents' ^—^f ^ 

fnf L erSion farlSl s^s ^liScen^b/Uitative fieM notes which 
Sow for an understanding of the dynamic interaction of variables within 



the larger context. 



The research reported here is a part of a series of studies 
designed ^WsVgaS student mediation of teac £r jni 
in the classroom- The purpose of this paper is to explore differences 
in tSe nature of classrooms where students perceive high and low amounts 
of aifferential treatment. Specifically, preliminary results are 
reported from an observational study of 12 . classrooms at three grade 
Tevris selected from the extremes of a larger sample of classrooms where 
students Perceive high and low amounts of differential MM > of high 
and low achievers. The exploration of the nature of ola f arooo /i ru ? t "^ 
and interactional processes within which student perceptions of high and 
low am 0 rts oT differential treatment are embedded is based on a model 
of c^roon. factors which affect students' self-evaluations and expec- 
tations (Marshall 4 Weinstein, in press). 

classrooms,, much research in this area naa iUV -" iQfu f or a 

of teacher expectations in the classroom. (See .Brophy, 1»3, / or a 
review.) Much Tf the early work was conducted using V™**** 1 " ™' 
I'yseT of Tiscrete teacher behaviors or seances of Uac her- t ^ 
teacher behaviors (Brophy 4 Good, 1970, 197*U. . . » w reflec ? 
behaviors emerged from this research which wa Often £« d J°£^ 
differential treatment of high and , low achievers such a ? J^ e ^ 
calling on students, demanding less work more frequent criticism for. an 
incorrect public response (Brophy, 1983; Good, 1980). 

other research has focused on the structural organization of the 
Other researcn nas 6) ^ h has ira pi ioa tiorts for the 

classroom (Bossert, naranaiJ., t _ MV «-hi» teacher 

communication of teacher expectations, tepecta of the 
structures the environment may serve as a means of providing ciues to 
5SS abou, their pe^^ance ^-to^ T^TsXl 

* id S en a tifie a d nS fo°ur - ™ o^ 

ease with which students can make comparisons abo ^^Jti^ne^ o€ 
ity (a) grouping practices, (b) similarity or diffeYentiatedness, or 
tasks (equation practices, and (d) student autonomy and choice. . 

Using 'a similar perspective, Rbsenholtz and Wilson <1*0). J" 
^ dis^r minate befween high and low achievers may also influence stents' 
environments. 

Research has also addressed students' auareness of communications 
■ . ""Af™, (Einstein in press). A student mediation model 
£°. nroefsses b which "teach rex^cta^ions are communicated through 
patters oTdifferenUal teacher treatment of high and low achievers has 



been postulated (Weinstein, in press). According to this sfcudent media- 
tion model, patterns of differential teacher treatment are believed to 
contain cues about exited achievement which students can perceive, 
interpret, and act- or suiting in different levels of achievement fox. 
students about who* :„>wm««s hold high and low expectations. A series 
of studies has do t that (a) students do perceive differential 

teacher treatment of behaviors derived in part from studies 

(e.g. Brophy 4 Go. of how teacher expectations are expressed in 

behavior, Cb) classr. ■-. » fer in the amount of differential teacher 
treatment that stude.v. ; seive (Weinstein, Marshall. Brattesani, 4 
Middlestadt, 1982), and ! eacher expectations are more closely asso- 
ciated with student expev.' tons and with student achievement in class- 
rooms in which students percsive high amounts of differential treatment 
than in classrooms where low amounts of. differential treatment are per- 
ceived (Brattesani, Weinke in. and Marshall, 193M). Yet, at this point, 
we know Tittle about the classroom context surrounding students' percep- 
tions of teachers* differ nt\al , treatment of high and low achievers on 
the selected behaviors mG*£ared in this research. 

Limitations of behavioral categories . Investigations of the stu-; 
dent perspective~~especially an inspection of students' responses to 
interview question So about life in classrooms (Weinstein, 1980) suggest 
several limitations with much of the work so far. the first of these 
centers on the drawbacks of using behavioral categories that overlook 
the larger context that may change the meaning of the behavior, to the 
participants. As Brophy (1979) has pointed out, most research on class- 
room process -variables uses categories rtiich include behaviors that, 
although similar on the surface, may have different meanings to students 
depending on the nonverbal accompanying behaviors, the situation and^the 
context. For example, interviews with students reyeal at least four 
student interpretations of the teacher behavior "call on". (Weinstein 4 
Middlestadt, 1979). the teacher "calls on the smart kids for the right 
answer. ..."She expects you to know more and won't tell the answers; 
whereas the teacher sometimes calls on low achievers "to give them a 
chance" or "because they goof off." Or often she "doesn't call on them 
because she knows they don't know the answer." These variations in 
interpretation, which may not be apparent from .classroom observational 
data, may affect students' interactions and student outcome variables. 
" c "■ f 

Ne glect of multiple interacting factors . The second' limitation 
suggested~by "student perception data is the failure to recognize that 
other factors" within the classroom environment may overcome a poten- 
tially detrimental effect of one factor or change the potentially bene- 
ficial effect of other factors. Studies using student perceptions of 
differential teacher treatment (Weinstein et al., 1982; Bratteaani Jt 
al 193M) as w*ll as dyadic observational studies (Brophy 4 Good, 
have noted that only some teachers discriminate in their treatment of 
high and low achievers. Nevertheless, all of the teacher-subjects who 
participated in the research hold expectations for their stud ents--since 
they can rank or rate their students on year-end achievement Yet , the 
expectations of teachers who we^re perceived as showing ^ "ttle treatment 
differentiation on the behav.iors investigated were not as 'related to 
student performance as the expectations of teachers who were P^ved 
as showing high treatment differentiation (Brattesani et al., 1934). 



Indeed, observations in some of the classrooms v^ere students reported 
little differential treatment in behaviors traditionally found to dis- 
tinguish those teachers whose expectations affect performance from those 
wiole expectations do not. revealed that all ""Z*™? 0 *™* 
tr-ate'd the same. Students in one classroom were taking math tests at 
"different levels of difficulty. Students in another of these low per- 
ceived differential treatment classrooms were assigned to diff erent 
groups for special projects of different levels of complexity and some 
students were asked to help others. , 

These differences between classrooms raise several questions. 
First do these -low perceived differential treatment teachers- dif- 
ferentiate .in their- treatment of high and' low achievers in ways other 
than those previously found to discriminate bet ^en high and g*«J 
ers?^ For example, do some of these teachers hold types of "Potations 
that can be translated into the provision of. appropriate learning 
exoerience^ vMch-are likely to provide each student with optimal oppor- 
for Tearning? Second, do these teachers differentiate on some 
of the same.behaviors, but, in ways that do "ot «mic^ « 
expectations. For example, do they vary the recipients of ^ these 
behaviors .so that stable differentiating patterns do no occur Or 
third, do these teicT^rT treat high and low achievers di »«Jtl| Jj 
some of the hypothesized behaviors but the existence of compensating 
Sfu^^ttSrS? larger- picture viewed by the -students alter* .the 
interpretation that students make of these behaviors? That is. what i? 
I? about the context of these "perceived" low differential treatment 
cLsroSns that prevents the teachers' expect ationsfr of i» 8 
deleterious effect on the performance of students for whom they have lov. 
expectations? «, 

i- In attempting to answer some of these questions, we nay e^ proposed a 
model of factors and their potential interactions ^ which, within the cli- 
mate created, are postulated to contribute to the ° f jg J . 
dents' self-evaluations (Marshall 4 Weinstein ,.in press). ^^^f f s 
suggests how previously, investigated factors interact with each other as 
well as with additional factors so as to compensate for or negate one 
another . Included in the model are elements ^ olassr ° 0 ™ v ° r o 8 f an ^ t a i t J^ 1 . 
structure, teacher-student interactions, and the quality ° f ^ ati °": 
Sins established by the teacher,. The model focuses on structural stra- 
fegSs'tichtt pVblic- the comparability of 

well as on other factors which serve to alter the potentially deleteri 
^ous effect of social comparison. 

According to this model. aspects of the f assr X£r^^ 
' may provide opportunities for students to observe di ffere J^.**?"" 
^rLtment reflecting differential expectations and to make f^r^ive 
r s™ts e aff: C tin g g their own expectation, and f^^^l^ 
' 4-u «*»mv*i-iiA tbV arouoing practices, (c) feedback ana evaxua^iun 

procedures a"d nfo « atiS'ut Ability, (d) motivational Regies 
(e) locus oi 'responsibility for learning (teacher vs. student), and (f) 
« the quality of teacher-student, relationships. 

Several examples will serve to demonstrate how the various factors 
may inTluenoe students' ability to observe differences in treatment and 



"make comparative assessments. First, where the classroom is organized 
fdr whole class instruction or with stable, homogeneous (ability) 
groups, comparisons are \m ore easily made than where flexible or hetero- 
geneously composed csraall groups that are called together for particular 

0 short-term purposes are used. Second, where teachers encourage students 
to -evaluate their ..own work, evaluation may be more private, made on 
varied criteria, and students may be less vulnerable to external evalua- 
tion pressures. And third, the \ assignment of different tasks may 
decrease opportunities for peer comparison. However, where the tasks 
require divergent processes or products, students may be less able to 
compare their work, even where the assigned tasks are the same. On the 
other 'hand, Where tasks are different but from the same series in a 
sequence, students may be able to compare their own work with others who 
are in different places in the assigned series of tasks. The last exam- 
ple illustrates how one factor (e.°g. task divergence) ..may overcome the 
effect of another factor (e.g. task similarity). (The model is further 
elaborated in Marshall 4 Weinstein, in press.) • 9 

In order investigate the nature of -classrooms where students per- 
ceive high and low amount of differential teacher treatment as suggested* 
by this model, we haye also developed ah observational system designed 
to overcome the limitations of 8 behavioral categories that overlook the 
larger context in the classroom (Marshall S Weinstein, 1982).. This sys- 
tem includes qualitative' field notes as well- as quantitative behavioral 
categories. This approach allows retrieval of explanatory information 
to enlighten the findings of the* quantitative data, in addition to pro- 
viding information about contextual factors., - 



Method 1 • 

* 1 

•» ■ , ■ 

Subjects 

Twelve teachers, 4 "each at grades one, three and five, in nine 
urban ethnically mixed « school^, in O two school districts were recruited 
on a voluntary basis for the study. Only sel f-contained , single grade 
classrooms were used. These classrooms were selected on the basis of 
data collected in the fall of the school year from a larger sample of 30 
classrooms as representing the extremes of high and low differential 
teacher treatment as perceived by students. The classrooms 4 were 
selected according to the following criteria. In ea<^h classroom 
(described under Student Measures), for each of the three scales of the 
Teacher Treatment Inventory, a difference score was- obtained between 
mean student responses on high and low achiever long f forms (combined' 
across male and female versions). The values of the three scale differ- 
ence scores were added together (irrespective of sign) to yield a class- 
room level perceived differential teacher treatment scare. Classrooms 
were then ranked within grade level on the amount of perceived differen- 
tial teacher treatment and the two highest and lowest scoring classrooms 
within each grade were chosen for observation. Of the eleven female and 
one. male teachers, three were Black, three were Aaian , and six were Cau-^ 
casian. Four classrooms were in one district and eight— including all* 
four fifth grades — were in the other. - , 
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Student Measures 
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Students ' perceptions of teacher treatment . The Teacher Treatment 
Inventory (TTI) was u36d to measure students' perceptions of the fre- 
quency of 30 teacher, behaviors towards a hypothetical male or female , 
high or low achieving student. Items on this instrument were derived 
from reviews "of the literature on the relationships between teaching 
behaviors and student achievement, on the expression of teacher expecta- 
tions in behavior, and student perceptions of classroom environments as 
well as from pilot interviews with students (Weinstein 4 Middlestadt, 
1979). The instrument was further refined based on an assessment of the 
meaning and reliability o.f the items and reliability, stab Uity. and 
validity of the scales (Weinstein 4 Marshall, 198U), Instrument refine- 
ment resulted in a reduction of the original four scales, to -three 10- 
item scales; (1) Negative Feedback and Teacher Direction; (2) Work arid . 
Rule Orientation; -and (3) High Expectations, Opportunity and Choice, 
suitable for administration -to first -through fifth graders. 

Internal consistency coefficients (Cronbach' s. alphas) for the three 
"scales over both forms for students in grades one, three and five were 
.70. .63. and .81 respectively. .Two-week -test-retest reliability coef- 
ficients, as indicated by Pearson's correlation coefficients, over both 
high and low .forms and over all three grades were .73-, .70, -and .80 for 
the three separate scales.. °, </ • 

Tne items on the TTI were administered according to whether the 
hypothetical student described was male or female and a high or low a 
achiever. Tnejd e script! on s of the target students follows: 

High a chiever form. This boy/ girl is someone who does really well 
insctooT: — fiTfact, he/she always gets the best grades, in the 
class. Everyone thinks he/she is-very smart... 

Low achiever form. This boy/girl is someone who does nol do very 
well in school?"" In fact, he/she always gets the lowest grades in 
the class. Everyone thinks he/she is hot very smart. 

'Students were asked to pretend that this was a student in their own 
class and to rate how frequently their own teacher would work with 
him/her in the ways described ✓ Students responded to each item ^ mark- 
ing one of four different circles of decreasing size, labeled "Always, 
"Often," "Sometimes," and "Never." A sample itein and practice trial 
were al so < provided . - ._*.'* 

Achievement measures . Grade placement scores on the Comprehensive % 
Test of Basic Sk'ilTsTCTBSj Reading and Math Achievement Tests were col- 
lected from the prior year-end and current year-end district-wide test- 
ing. 

T eacher Measures * 

Teacher e xpectations for students . Teachers were presented with 
. three-dScTS-of student name^rds. one at a time, and asked to rank them 
in order of expected year-end performance in reading, in math and in 

*' * • 
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overall schoolwork. 

teacher Int erview . Ah interview schedule consisting of both struc- 
. tured and open-ended questions was created to cj&rify the classroom 

observations. Interview questions . focused^on (a) grouping practices, 
" \b) uniformity of curriculum .sequence, (c) evaluation practices, td> 

/'locus of responsibility (student or teacher), (e) conceptualization of. , 
/ students' abilities, and (f) effective teaehtng strategies for high and 
, low achievers. • * , 

• - , 

, Observer Measures 

Obs ervers ' perceptions of teacher treatment . A shortened form of , 
the TTI was constructed consisting of eight items, four positive treat- 
ment items and four negative and structuring items. Items which signi- 
ficantly differentiated the treatment of high and low achievers at an 
item level in earlier studies were selected for this £°rra. 

Classroom Observation .* Methods 

A two-part system for observing v in classrooms, the Classroom, Dimen- 
sions "Observation System, was developed _and refined based on Previous 
work. (See Marshall 4 Weinstein. 1932.) This -observation system 
includes both qualitative field- notes and a quantitative observation $ 
scale (CDScale). This system centers*bn aspects of the ol « sr °°™ 
are believed to have implications for the communication of achievement 



expectations: (a) Structure of the. tasks, subject matter and materials, 
(b) Grouping practices-, .(c) Locus of. responsibility in learning, (d) 
Feedback and evaluation, (e) Motivation, (f) Quality of teacher-student 
relationship and (g) Expectations. 



Focused field notes .. In using the Classroom Dimensions Observation 
SystemT ^olals7olm-ob server first keeps a narrative recor d °f events 
ir- the classroom, focusing on those aspects o f the j£ 
teacher-student interactions which are believed to have Wioati ns_ for 
the development of achievement expectations. . Teacher statements bt her 
than subject matter content are recorded as closely to verbatim as pos- 
sible. Individual students with whom interaction occurs are identified. 
Also recorded is whether the interaction occurs with the class as a 
So", with a group or group with^thers arour.d. ^th an individual 
alone, an individual within group (group setting) . or an individua L *tt 
others around. The observer also makes\ separate notes of 
and interpretations of. events. Field notes are typed immediately 
according to a format for. ease of retrieval of teacher statements. 

" Observational scale . At the beginning of the observation Period, 
the observer use "! ■thT'ciassroom Dimensions Scale (CDScale) to code an 
overview of the tt'eneral structure of the learning ^^"^t nJbeV o? 
ins the observation period, the observer records the exact number oi 
Stances c^ain teafher behaviors were observed and ^J*™?^ 
the climate on the CDScale based on field notes. The "Scale is a low 
inference observational scale designed to provide both ^"f 1 ** 
qualitative information concerting the cognitive, .affective • 
sonal. and structural aspects of the classroom. Tnis scale is derived, 
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from the Dimensional Occurrence Scale (Marshall, 1976). 

« * 

' The CDScale allows analysis, of the • recorded data, according to sub- 
ject matter, type of classroom structure ('whole class, group, or indivi- 
dual, and level of .the group (-high, 'middle, low).' A new CDScale form 
was' used each time the subject matter changed as well as each time that 
the teacher .changed the group s/he worked with and each time there was a 
change in how the group functioned. « 

' The scale is divided into "three parts. Part I yields an overview 
• of the general structure of the tasks, grouping, and evaluation which 
create the context for learning during the observation period. This 
section provides 9 general picture of (a) whether the students are work- 
ing individually, in groups, or together as a class; (b). where the 
teacher is working; (c) the subject matter content and types of tasks , 
\d) the amount of choice that the students have; and (e) the predominant 
type of teacher evaluation. The items on Part- I represent categories 
(nominal and ordinal) , frequency counts, and amount of time. 

Part II focuses more specifically on the nature 'of the teacher's 
interactions with the students or with groups, of students. Items in 
this section provide additional information about (a) the 0> type of task, 
(b) motivation, (c) responsibilities, (d) evaluation^ and feedback and 
(e) the quality of relationships. The items in Part II represent count- 
able instances of -behavior and are doded for. rfthe exact number of times 
(frequency) that the behavior occurs. This part also allows for -he 
coding of .whether the teacher's interaction is with individuals, groups 
of students, or the class as a whole. 

\ 'in Part III, the frequency and Intensity of the warmth and^ irrita- 
tion conveyed to the class, groups or individuals are rated. 

Observers undertook extensive training over a period of eleven 
weeks, including more than 3<* 2-hour training sessions, beginning wioh 
-videotapes and moving into actual classrooms. As a check on inter- 
observer agreement, the transcripts of the field notes were inspected 
for correspondence of events between observers. Inter-observer agree- 
ment for the CDScale for each of the three observers wi oh the trainer 
(who served as the fourth observer) wajs calculated using the percent 
exact agreement averaged oVer six observation periods, three observation 
periods for two teachers. Percent agreement ranged from .94 to -Tor 
- -the items on Part I, from ,* to .96 for . the. items on Part II. and from 
88 to .92 for the overall level of variables on Part III. Calculation 
of agreement for the items on Part II is based on the exact number of 
times that the behaviors were observed, to occur 5 as well as the > ° b ^ r ;' a - 
tion that the behaviors did not occur . Because many of these behaviors 
- are infrequently occurring events. and did not occur during the observa- 
tion periods when the observers observed the same events, agreement con- 
cerning the actual occurrence of some of these infrequent behaviors 
could not be directly ascertained. To ensure agreement on -these 
behaviors vhen they were encountered during the data collection weekly 
meetings were held to discuss all occurrences of infrequent behaviors 
• and to resolve other ^coding problems; In addition, the trainer read all 
.transcripts' and re-checked the; .coding of infrequent events for 

• 1 1 
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n consistency within and' across observers. , , 

Pro cedures • t 

. Fall teacher expectations , & the early fall, teachers were indi- 
vidually presented -"with three decks -of cards, one at a time and were 
asked to rank their students from one to thirty on .year-end expected 
achievement in reading, math,' and schoolwork. ^ 

* * . 

Student perceptions of differential treatment . The TTI was admin- 
istered following collection of -the teacher data. Based on prior year- 
end reading achievement scores, a randomized blocking procedure .-as used 
to assign forms to participating students' within sex within-each class- 
; room. Students for whom achievement data were missing were blockcsd , 
together and similarly assigned forms\ Each student was assigned to a 
TTI long form of either a male or female high or low achiever version- 
and to a iTI short form of the same sex but the opposite level achieve- 
• ment. _ ■ " V 

Trained" testers administered a long form , of the TTI (male or 
~ female, high or low achiever) followed by a non-related filler task and 
then an' opposite achievement level sane sex short form of the TTI. All 
instructions and items were read aloud to avoid problems of varying 
reading levels. - % ' * 

Classroom observations -. Observers' were assigned randomly to class- 
room s~^h^e~foTlo!£n7~re strictions: (a) Each pb server was assigned 
one classroom at each of the tfcree grade levels, (b) No more than two ' 
bf the three -classrooms assigned to an observer had the same level ^ or ,• 
perceiv°ed differential ' treatment (high or low): (c) During the fall 
data collection, one observer formed an hypothesis about the differen- 
tial treatment level of one of the 'observed classes. Another observer 
formed hypotheses about four of the observed classes. These classes 
were assigned to observers with no prior hypotheses. All observers were 
blind to the actual amount of differential teacher treatment perceived 

by students in all of the classrooms. 

• . . ■ • ' 

■'. . The order in which classes at the three grade levels were observed 
was varied across observers. „ ^ 

0 * 

Each observer observed in one classroom at a time for a period of v 
two to four weeks. Preliminary, observations were made to acclimate the 
observer to the classroom and the students to the observer as well as to 
learn the students' names. After these initial observations, an addi- 
tional 12 hours of observations per classroon or more were .made in an 
attempt to observe three periods-during which high and low reading 
Kroups received instruction, three math lessons, and some whole clasa. 
discussfon or organisational time'. Tne context of the observations dur- 
ing the remainder of the time varied according to the type of activity 
common to the particular classroom. ° •'. , 

^Observers used the Classroom Dimension Observation System to -make a 
narrative record of the teacher.' s interactions with individuals and 
groups>f students as well as with the j^ass as a whole, and recorded 
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teacher comments in the areas hjgjothesized to be important to*~the 
development o f^c hi e#>ment expectations. Observations were immediately 
typed and coded \an the CDScale, 

Observers 1 impressions^ of differential teacher treatment . After 
observing in a classroom, the observer completed a short form of the TTI 
far a high and low, achieving male and* female for that classroom. 
Observers also wroteVa^summary of their impressions based on vtoat was 
observed and made a judgment, as to whether the classroom was a higji or 
low differential treatm^it clapsrpomi' Since the observers were familiar 
with an early version of\ the model of classropm factors which were pos- 
tulated as contributingY to students 1 self-evaluations on v*iich* the 
Classroom Dimension Observations System was bas$d t their estimates may 
have been influenced by this model as -well as by observed evidence of 
differential teacher treatment. * '' 

Teacher interviews . *Aftter the observations in each classroom, the 
observer interviewed the teaeher. Teachers were asked to rank their 
students agaift on expected year^-end achievement in reading and matM and 
_were then asked, the questions\on the interview schedule. Interviews 
were" audio taped and transcribed A and observers recorded the responses to 
the forcecj choice questions. 

Supplementary Data 

Supplementary data on the nature of two of the four first grade 
classrooms in this study comes frbm* a dissertation 'study by Mary Lou 
Bedrosian Vernon (T983). Bed rosianA Vernon conducted a study of reading 
groups in four "first grade, classrooms following the main observations. 
These classrooms were also chosen frim the extremes of high and low per- 
ceived differential teacher treatment." Teachers 4n her study had to be 
willing to have their reading £roups\ videotaped. .Since not all of the 
first grade teachersvin the current study were willing- to participate in- 
the videotaping, two classrooms fVom\ the current study and two addi- 
tional classrooms were selected. \ . 

The videotaped and transcribed llatesons for high and low reading 
groups were coded by-two* coders. blind tip the hypotheses^of the study and 
to the identification of the classrooms^ The transcripts were coded as 
to teacher behaviors of informality, tifust, warmth^ and support as well 
as studentr-initiat'ed. remarks, -question-response-evaluation t chatting, 
and evaluation events. - 

f Chi-square"tests of binomial^ proportions were performed *to test for 
differences between high ahd low reading groups within each of the four 
classrooms. The* analyses of these variables were considered together in 
attempting to distinguish teachers that appeared/to be high and low dif-" 
ferentiating in their treatment of the high and low reading^groups. TWo 
of the four teachers were found to be high differentiating and two low 
differentiating. However, in only two vases did the level N of coded dif- 
ferentiation correspond, with the student-perceived level of teacher 

treatment differentiation (according to the TTI). The level of dif- 
ferentiation in the coded behaviors of the two .teachers who participated 
as well in the. current study was ..not ^c^nsistent with- students 1 



perceptions of differential treatment. 

Results 



«. ■. - -o^ted here reflect preliminary wo r a on the observa- 
The analyses reported here retiec pr from PaPt i 

tional data. They focus on the W^M"*™ - £j review of the .. 
and Part II of the . CDScale J^^^^S^^M^Jtl and addi- 
qualitative ^ field ^ notes. ^«^^/* f ^i5i«i W-ti are still 
tional work on the narrative ^ .^coras ox describe whole-class 

Un H derWa t y 'i S tic r s the We are STw? SS M c^ucUng between-reading 

structuring and fractional strategics. 

Quantitative Analyses . \ 

ih. CDSoala yielded four kinds of data: nominal scores, ratings. 
The CDScale ^ e ^ a ~ h „ h avior as well as amount of time spent, 
and frequencies ot ^^^^*\^i 9aMr oam, the amount of time 
Since we observed whole i?^ 8 ^ 1 " 1 ^. S^Jng' reading groups and 
spent in each classroom and time .* e "* °„ ■ t V ac irs. Similarly, the 
other subject matter lessons ^« h b f *Sr1S for different subject 
number of CDS forms completed for J^^^T^J eaoh time the sub- 

rT:,:^L^^ tbe grouping 

sSuc^e or giup with whom the teacher worked changed. 

* order to c^naate for the ^^^^££1 « 
scor^s^^ 

minutes of observation, ^^^nmler of minutes classrooms were 
, number of CDS forms used and the mean number 01 ramu^ 

observed .) ' , • 

1 „ ua^ahies were created to describe three 
Creation of variables. Variabl J 5 J^Jf ■ a the . olass as a whole, 
levels of classroom structure and pr ocess. la) »e ^ 
which included class level rating of ^^^^ 
frequency of teacher behaviors across i"" viaua e ' xta (b) onar acteris- 

group, i^"" 31 :^^ which-groups 
tics of groups, which included da a fron i all w e ^ inc]ruded 

were in operation and ( O ^ fd ^w ra» din 6 ^ • ding) and f P r 
observations separated by subject matter lin^sc read ing 

all times in which the teacher vorKed idth Jbha. high andl ^ 
arotjo. (In one classroom only, math groups were auo» 
?Sr did not use group instruction for reading.) , 

- - « . r r rnseale yielded s truct ural information about the 

Part I of the CDScale ^^. J-r-^— ib ~ tne predominant type 
classroom. Four variables, were coated to ^ribe ^ P struct ure 
S classroom organization « ed ^ tb %^^%^tie. the proportion 
over all observations, the Proportion « of group ^^^^(some 
of whole class structure and the . ^f^S/clas structure) . Four 



(occur vs. not occur) and the sameness of the tasks^on a 5 point score 
from same exact, same series, different tasks in a serie's. same broad 
topic, different activities). 

Four variables described the nature of group instruction. These 
include* the nunber of groups worked with during observation, the pro- 
portional use of short-term flexible grouping over the total nunber of 
Trou? observations, the proportional use of heterogeneous grouping j>ver 
?he total nunber of group observations and the type of ^1 giver . to 
the groups (no label or neutral label, consecutive labeled imagery 
label ) A fifth. variable was created based on information obtained from 
the teacher prior to the observations: the nunber of groups identified 
for instruction. in-.reading (as well as math and spelling). . 

Part II of the CDScale provided frequency data on M2 types of 
teacher interactions with students . These interactions concerned task 
ifrlffii es. motivat ion "itfltiiies. establishing responsibility, 
evaluative feedback, and interpersonal relationships. Items were ^ com- 
bined on a conceptual basis and . aggregated to create a set of propor- 
tional variables. These 'included the (1) proportion of encourage 
^expressiveness (proportion of observations in which teachers encouraged 

expressiveness). (2) proportion of «<»0P»™ tiv %f^ at ^» JS^rS^ 
observations in which the teacher used cooperative strategies). (3>> pro 
portion of positive display (frequency of positive 

and behavioral purposes divided by the total "'P 1 ^^ 0 ^^ 
proportion . of positive academic evaluation- all *^ va 
evaluative items divided by positive plus nega tive ■JJ^ B *« ^ JJ^JJ 
<*«n«^ (5) orooortion of positive behavioral evaluation (all positive 
[^^Vj^^^JduM by positive plus negative behavioral 
evaluative items), (6) proportion of praise ^^^^^^ 
bv the frequency of praise plus criticism), (7) proportion of buffered 
c?iScis« S toLl criticism, and (8) proportion of positive interper- 
sonal behavior to total interactions. 

Statistical pj^cedures. Due to the unequal variances and non- 
norm al distribut ions, non parametric methods T^^VlnaTvsH we're 
* data from the CDScale. Different methods of statistical analysis were 
used for the proportional variables and for the rating variables. 

To test for. equality of proportions, a series of a priori 
were Derformed. (These contrasts are commonly associated with the phi 
Suar ^?eTof Homogeneity.) In order to retain the equal cont ribution 
of each teacher in the analyses, the proportions utilize » *»y «ach 
teacher were given equal weight. Thus, for example, the proportion of 
Praise" in Grade 1 actually, represents the average, proportion of 
Praise" across the four teachers in that grade. The standard error of 
each contrast was computed under ^(Goodman, 1963). 

To test for equality of ratings, a series of' a priori contrasts 
To test tor. ea ^ ai " y Kruskal Wallis test. For, these 'analyses, 
were performed based upon the KrusKai warns T „ „' „„ fnr tied 

the model was "laid out" as a one-way design. To correct "r^tied 
Values Sen ranking, average ranks were assigned This for 
ties was also utilized in calculating the variance of each contrast. As 

ihthe proportional analysis, equal weighting was employed. 
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Fop both of the above analyses, the contrasts under consideration 
were (a) the difference between type of claaarfcan (level.of differential 
treatment), (b) differences among-grades, and (c) type of classroom by 
grade interactions. Since each of these three groups, of contrasts 
represents "families" of hypotheses, a family-wise error rate of .05 was 
used. - For example, .each of the three contrasts for grade were assigned 
an alpha of .0167. or .05/3 (Marascuilo 4 Levin. 1970). 

Structural aspects of the classroom . Table 2 documents the propor- 
tion of observa tions duTing which each type of organization structure, 
was in use; Cnly U of the 12 teachers in this sample use* an individu- 
alized structure for teaching during our observation periods; hence, 
differences in usage of individualized structure could not be tested. 
To test the hypothesis that whole class structure would occur more fre- 
quently in high than low perceived differential treatment classrooms and 
to explore grade level differences in type of structure, a priori con- 
trasts were conducted on the proportional use of group, whole class, and 
mixed structure. These contrasts revealed significant main effects J"or 
grafe live? on two of the three variables, with significant Grade x Type 
of Classroom interactions of two of the three variables as well. No 
main effect for type of classroom was documented. A greater Portion 
of whole class structure was observed in first grade compared to fifth 
grade it = 2.43) with no other effects noted. Further, proportionally 
lels mixed rtriture' was observed at the first grade VTTSlX 
the thlrt Tgrade level (z = 2.66. p <.01) and the fifth grade (although 
not significantly). However, there was more use of mixed structure in 
perceived nigh compared to low differential treatment classrooms at the 
tEZ grade; Where's a>. third and at fifth grades, the higher ^portion 
of mixed stature was found in low differential' treatment . ^ass^om^z 
- 2 H3). For the proportional use of group structure, these relation- 
shins were reversed. More group structure was documented in low dif- 
fer entiT t^atme^t classrooms compared to high differential treatment 
classrooms at first grade; whereas the higher proportion of group ^struc- 
ture was found in high differential treatment classrooms at third U - 
3.10) and at fifth grades (z s 2.66). 



With regard to aspects of V the task structure, Table 3 demonstrates 
that the" Portion o'f student choice, divergent tas^ and concurren^ 
use of different tasks and subjects was not high. In fact, the ° bs ervea 
instants of Concurrent use of different subject matters was too low to 
an^w statistical analysis. Of the remaining three task variables, sig- 
nificant Grade level effects were documented for two of these three 
variables and significant Type of Classroom effects- f or all _three vari- 
ables The proportion of student choice was higher in third Cz - LSI J 
^nJ fifth grades ( Z = 3 .0 3 ) than in first grade, as was the use of con- 
1™J difSJSt t. .li (the latter tested by the Kruskal Wa latest) 
The Proportional use of divergent tasks did not show overall grade level 
SffeTenTes. Use of student choice, divergent tasks tf™™^*' 
ferent tasks were all found, to be higher in ? Reived high * 
low differential treatment classrooms, (z = 2.84, z - o.2f, z - 3«« " r 
the thre I variables respectively), contrary to our X^ent 'tasks sugl 
fioant Grade x Type of Classroom interaction /or diverge nt tasks s Ug 
gests that the type of classroom difference was gr eatest at the first 
grade level (z r 2.79 , 2.93 for Grade 1 compared to Grade 3 and 5). 

15 
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Characteristics of grouping . During meetings with teacher* preced- 
ing the observations* teachers were asked for a list of theiriroups in 
reading, math and spelling, and in whatever other subjects/they used 
grouping. The nunber of groups that the teachers idenWfirell in confer- 
"ence with the observer did not alwsrys correspond with >nat the observers 
actually recorded as they watched the teachers in xhe classroom. In 
some cases, the teachers identified groups to the observers, for exam- 
ple, by what book or level they were- in, but in reality combined several 
of these groups for instruction. Another- teacher identified three 
groups but never instructed groups in reading during bur observations. 
Instead, this teacher circulated among the students in individualized 
instruction. Table 3 shows the mean number„of identified and observed 
groups by type of classroom. Whereas we would have predicted a larger 
nunber of reidittg groups in low compared to high differential treatment 
classrooms, the means suggest only a slight difference in instructed 
groups in favor of low differential treatment classrooms. Perceived 
high differential treatment teachers identified more reading groups than 
did low differential treatment teachers. However, the difference 
between the number -of groups identified and instructed is greater, for 
perceived high than for low differentiating teachers. 

The use of flexible short-term- grouping and heterogeneous group 
composition (that is, not ability based) was not observed in all class- 
rooms; thus differences in degree of usage could not be analyzed sta- 
tistically. Table 1 shows the proportion of teachers in our sample who 
used these structural strategies by type of classroom. Inspection of 
these patterns suggest variability in use. For flexible groups, per- 
ceived high differential teachers appeared more likely to use this stra- 
tegy in first and third but not fifth grade, contrary to our hypothesis. 
For heterogeneous grouping, perceived low differential teachers appeared 
more likely to utilize this strategy in first and fifth grade but not in 
third grade. t 

-Concerning the degree of imagery in the labeling of groups, con- 
trasts based on the Kruskal Wall is test were carried out to determine 
whether more neutral than imagery labels would occur in low as compared 
to high differential treatment classrooms. These contrasts suggest main 
effects for Grade level and for Type of Classroom. Labels conveying no 
or neutral messages were more likely to be found in ilrst grade than in 
third or fifth grade (z = 2:66; z s 2.83). Oily 2 of the 12 teachers 
used imagery labels for their groups. As well, contrary to our 
hypothesis, neutral labels were more likely to be used in perceived .high 
differential treatment classrooms than in low differential treatment 
classrooms Cz s 2.17). No significant /Interactions were docunented. 

Interactional strategies ( Whole class findings ) . A priori con- 
trast FlrerT~conduc ted on the, eight teacher interaction variables to 
exanine whether treatment is dare positive in perceived low than high 
differential treatment classrooms and to explore -grade level differ- 
ences. Proportions are shown in Table 5 and significant effects are 
displayed in Table 6. These contrasts revealed a significant overall 
difference between perceived high and low differential treatment class- 
rooms for seven of the eight variables, although not in the predicted 
direction. Teachers in perceivedyhjgh differential treatment classrooms 
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were observed in generaf to be more encouraging of student expressive- 
ness. usTmoTe coo 8 perative strategies, more positive display, more posi- 
tive academic evaluation, more positive behavioral evaluation.^ more 
praise, and more positive relationship behaviors. No ^overall classroom 
differences were documented for the amomt of buffered criticism, to w- 
ever . these overall classroom type differences were qualified *y signi- 
ficant Classroom x Grade interaction on six of the : m»m var fables, A 
significant Classroom x Grade, interaction was also noted for buffered 



criticism. 



These analyses also demonstrated significant grade level effects in 
the Te^encies of seven observed teacher interaction v^iables^ 
Sacher's use of positive display, positive behavioral ^al^on (but 
not academic evaluation) and praise was higher in first grade than in 
?nird grade (for display) and third and fifth grade (for evaluation ana 
praise); whereas the observed frequency of -buffered criticism and poji- 
Kve relationship was higher in the later 8^es. Third .j^^mr^ 
encouraged student expressiveness more than did fifth gn *** ea °™ r *l™ 
fifth -grade teachers used more cooperative strategies to ™ 2 £ 

grade'teachers. Six of these grade level effects, too. are qualified by 
significant Classroom x Grade interactions. . 

The" significant Qassroom X Grade' '"V^V^L^'diffe^noes 

StS rantiaf treaCt'olassroo^s oniy Tor B rade and ^eti-s 

for third grade, but that at fifth grade P'reeived ,« 

h^hor in Srceived high differential treatment classroOms at all grade 
JeveTs. in^additiln differences in levels of teacher praise were not 
documented between types of classrooms at fifth grade. 

Summary . Tnese results from, the quantitative anal ^ e n S or 0 t 0 " o "°^ 
fh„. Jat the whole class level do not provide strong support for our 
n'ypoth^s abot The manner in *ich ,the st '«*^ ^ ^gSSJttS 
variables oDerate individually. Our hypotheses about the differen ?"i 

and low reading groups suggests that teachers do use different stra 
tegies with high and low groups) . 
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Informal Profile Analysis , 

» 

An inspection of the variables for the individual teachers (within 
each srade level and type of classroom) suggests that what is happening 
is much more complex than the results of a traditional statistical 
analysis would indicate. In an attempt to account f,or the results of 
the quantitative analyses conducted thus far and to provide a more com- 
plete picture of classrooms where students perceive high and low amouvts <& 
of differential teacher treatment, an examination 'of the way the struc- 
tural and interactional variables operate within individual classrooms 
was mad§^in what might be considered an informal type of profile 
analysis. Such an analysis of the way variables operate within indivi- 
dual classrooms is consistent with the' model of classroom factors which 
postulates that variables must be considered within- the larger context 
^f the classroom as a whole as well as in terras of how these variables 
, are influenced by and have an influence on other variables. Certain 
variables may compensate for or negate the effects of other variables as 
noted earlier. * . e \ 

To carry out a preliminary profile analysis, several \ types of 
information were utilized. First, the CDS structural and interactional 
variable scores analyzed thus far were listed for each teacher. In 
addition, each teacher was ranked on each of these variables. (See 
Tables 7 and 8.) This listing of variable scores and ranking allows for 
an exploration of whether the scores and ranks for each teacher are con- 
sistent with the categorization of teachers as high or low differential 
treatment based <on student perceptions.* For example, we can examine 
whether a student- perceived high differential treatment teadher was 
ranked high on each of the -variables. A more complete picture can be 
portrayed when additional qualitative analyses have been conducted. 

-A second set of information was used in -an attempt to classify the 
classrooms according to whether students 1 and observers 1 agreed in their 
perceptions of the amount of differential teacher treatment (as measured 
by the TTI) and according to Whether the nature of the classroom context 
postulated in the model off classroom factors affecting student self-, 
evaluations was con si stent! with that expected based on the level of stu-> 
dent perceptions.. Classification as to whether or hot there was con- 
sistency between perceptions based on specific teacher behaviors and 
impressions based on the larger context expected to surround these per- 
ceptions provides a framework for looking more closely at the patterns 
of CDS variables within individual classrooms. 



* Note,, should be made that this study was not designed as a 
validation study of the Teacher Treatment Inventory. Few of the 
behaviors on the observational scale were the same as those on the 
inventory. The inventory items were rated; most of the observa- 
tion scale items 'were frequency counts. In addition , - the two 
measures were taken' in different time periods. Rather the purpose 
of the study was examine the context of classroom structural 
and interactional/ strategies within which students perceived high 
or low amounts of differential teacher treatment.- 
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The student and observer perceptions based on the TT-I— although 
measured at different time periods-can provide an indication of agree- 
ment or disagreement about differentiation on specific teacher 
"Saviors, ^described earlier, the initial level of differentx^ion 
was determined'by a median split within each grade level of the diff er- 
ence between student' TTI scores for the high. acMever 30-item- long form 
and the low achiever 30-item long form,, using t*e 30 °\*s*™™* p in ga 
larger fall sample. Tne level of differentiation for the observer TTI 
was g based on a median split across grade levels in the 12 classroom* 
observed in the winter, using differences on the 12-item short form of 
the TTI. - . • 

In addition to the observer TTI. three sources of information were 



: usetVTo^e a ^pIc^V oV . whether the classroom structural and 
interactional strategies were consistent with that expected from the 
level of student-perceived- differential teacher treatment. »««r»t 
source of information is the observers' impression of * et ^ h « ^"I 
' room was a high or low. differential treatment classroom. These observer 
SpreSions were based on information gleaned while observing in the 
clSsroom and Tom formal and inform,! interviews with the teacher . con- 
sidered in conjunction .with the *-"*'V7\ a ^ t ,i » 
model of .classroom factors affecting the develojment of self- 
evlluations The second source of information consists of the first 
author's impreaslon s after reading, the qualitative field ^es and the 
teacher interview transcriptions for each teacher. Third, the level of 
dlSrentiatlon in coded behaviors between high and low reading .groups 
in the Bedrosian Vernon study was used as a supplementary source. fqr two 
a f Si first grade classes. A median split based^on the nunber of sig- 
" nff SL?;$r££Z* in proportions of. ^orable^at-n t b^etween high 
and low reading groups was used to determine high and low levels of dif 
. ferentiation here. . 

... Consistency between student- perceived level of differential treat- 
ment and information from all other available 2^,22 
of the 12 classrooms. The influence of grade . Level on thi °^" p ™ 
dence of perceptions and impressions was evident in that consistency was 
founl in "three' of the fouT Grade. 5 classrooms and only one of the 
classes at each of Grades. 1 and 3. (See Table 9. J. 

The third set of information used in the profile analysis is 
comprised of the narrative records of each classroom. The transcripts 
were read for additional clue,s as to the nature of the. classroom, ^themes 
Zl emerged in individual classrooms, and teachers' statements of 
expectations and of attributions for success and failure. 

Finally, the difference in the residualized gain scores for reading 
achievement oetween students for whom the teacher held hxgh expectations 
and thoT for whom the teacher held low expectations "as explored for 
pSlSry clues concerning the effects'of the student mediation model 
of teacher expectations on student outcones ^(See ^ Table ^ 
residualized gain scores could not be calculated at p ^de 1 due to^he 
nature of the prior year achievement scores for the first graders. l*ss 
deference ^en high and low expectation students in ^he amount, of 
residualized achievement . gain was expected in low than in nign 

• ° l ' 19 
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differential treatment classrooms. 

" Classrooms with Overall Consistency Perceptions and Impressions 

An examination of fhe CDS variable scores arid rankings analyzed to 
this point for each of the - five classrooms where student perceptions 
agreed with outside sources indicated that the direction of these CDS 
variables showed greatest consistency with both student and observer 
perceptions and impressions in two Grade 5 classrooms, one high and one 
low differential treatment classroom. That is, these two classrooms 
which were selected on ^the basis of student perceptions of differential 
teachef* treatment in the fall fairly clearly fit the model of classroom 
factors which facilitate the development oY students 1 self- evaluations 
as measured by the* CDScale in the winter. ^ 

In Classroom K, the Grade 5 low. differential treatment classroom, 
consistency with the low differential treatment -level was , found on all 
the interaction variable? (Table 8). Discrepancies were noted on some 
of the CDS structural variables (Table 7). Relatively few instances of 
heterogeneous grouping, divergent tasks, and student choice and no 
instances of flexible grouping were recorded on the CDScale. A rela- 
tively high' proportion of Jrtiole class structure was observed. However, 
the qualitative field notes reveal that this teacher used heterogene- 
ously grouped "families" for seating and study periods, where students 
of" differing abilities could help each other. Use of these "families" 
may have compensated Tor the lack of other types of heterogeneous or 
flexible groups. Further , the _d iff erence in residualized gain scores 
between high and low teacher expectation students was relatively low, ai.s 
would be predicted. 

• In Classroom I, the. agreed upon" high differential treatment Grade 5 
classroom, the only discrepancies between the CDS variables and, level of 
student and observer perceptions were that student choice, task diver- 
gence, and concurrent different subject occurred more frequently than 
would be predicted for a perceived high differential treatment class- 
room. In this classroom, the difference in residualized gain scores 
between high and low teacher expectation students vps relatively high, 
as would be predicted; 

n 

p * • " 

A brief summary from the qualitative "field notes may highlight some 
of the Cact&rs which contribute to these two classrooms exemplifying a' 
low and a. high differential treatment setting. In Classroom X, major 
themes that are apparent are the learning orientation , -student responsi- 
bility, and respect for individual differences. In this well-managed 
classroom, Teacher K makes learning a challenge. Competition in learn- 
ing is against her, .e.g. "I'm gonna catch you. This is tricky.^ 
Emphasis is on thinking rather than on just getting work done. Making 
mistakes is a part of the learning process rather than a sign of low 
ability. "I'm not interested in how many you got wrong; I'm interested 
in if I can help you." Expectation statements convey the sense that stu- 
dents can do it. Attributions for success or failure are often to 
external sources, such as the book going too. fast, and sometimes to 
effort, rather than to ability. Responsibilities are assigned and stu- 
dents- seem ~to ' know what, to do and when. Teacher' K responded to a 
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student request for a Valentine's Day celebration by indicating they 
could take respqnsibility for deciding about having "a little some- 
thing." "You discuss it. It's lip to you. You decide." Student respon- 
sibility for evaluation is exemplified by a comment to a low achiever 
about her writing: "I know you have beautiful writing wher i you 
Let me ask you: Are you proud of it?" Respect for each student ahd for 
individual differences is recurrent. "Finish [what you are 3^8, e ve" 
though the bell rang] because you're important." "Hands down. .Give her 
a chance [to think]." In announcing those who received good scores on 
spelling, she, said, "For some, spelling is the hardest subject. Your 
"families' are going to help you." Another discussion centered on dif- 
ferent opinions abou\ smartness and that it is not how much brains you 
have but ,how you use them. 

Turning to the high differential treatment fifth grade classroom. 
Classroom I is managed reasonably effectively. However, ^ orientation 
is towards "work" rather than learning. Students need to finish their 
work To they can "go out to recess" or "get out of that book" rather 
Than think. Ih^e lack of trust and responsibility is Unrated ; by 
Treacher I's refusal to allow a Valentine' s party since she had to spend 
ll minutes cleaning up from the Christmas party. *e was also observed 
to respond for students and to cut off opportunities for them to 
Respond' such as reading their responses for them, completing a problem, 
drawing a face. Errors and ability comparisons are often public. 
Teacher I asked how many people made mistakes; when no . one responded, 
shTaTnounced, "I've got one here who got the 

was arranged according to high or low group (and consequently largely by 
race in ?his class). The high group is labeled "top group " Students 
are threatened about being removed from the "top group" if they d not 
"stop fussing." High expectations are expressed for high expectations 
stodLts e.g. to read "semi-adult books .'• "I don't expect you people in 
tSeTop group to get low grades in spelling. "-though some reservations 
were expresse'd about one student. Positive expectations were expre *sed 
?or the middle level students. However. Teacher I commented aloud to 
tne observer. "Now do you see why this is the lowest group?" At tribu- 
tions were more frequently made to internal so urces e.|^ effort, 
ity. immaturity, than to external sources such as task difficulty. 

The other three classrooms where observer perceptions and 
sions were consistent with the student perceived l^vel o d i^ential 
treatment exhibit elements, of the model as evidenced^ the CDS ^vari^ 
ahles to varying degrees. In two of these classrooms, some of the ck> 
variables Je^e consistent with the type of classroom 
discrepant. One of these classrooms was a. perceived low differential 
treatmentXciassroom at Grade 5. The other was a high differential 
treatment classroom at Grade 3. 

' For Teache>G. a Grade 5 low differential treatment teacher, ^the 
interaction variab^es on the CDScale were less positive than would have 
- Deen p^edicte^ b" theSnodel.- The structural variables of amount of task 
alverg^ce. concurrent Wferent subject, student choice, and hetero- 
~.?Yj>i m i*a «*re alsolower than would have been expected. Only in 
?n g STJi£e\XiT** there consistency between the { r jlgtj. 
frequency of CDS variables andNtype/ of classroom. Qualitative field 
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notes suggest an apathy and aloofness in Teacher G's interactions with 
high as well as low achievers in the classroom. This detachedness and 
poor management strategies may have influenced both student and observer - 
perceptions and impressions of low differential treatment. The differ- 
ence between high and low teacher expectation students in residualized 
gain scores was moderate, not lending much support to predictions based 
on the low differential- treatment label. 

Contrary to the classroom- factors model. Classroom C,. the Grade 3 
high differential treatment classroom, showed high proportions of posi- 
tive relationships and a relatively high use of the proportion of buf- 
fered criticism. Teacher C also used heterogeneous and flexible groups 
relatively frequently. The- narrative records suggest that certain of, 
Teacher C's strategies may have counteracted the potentially beneficial 
effect of the positive relationships and the grouping practices. For 
exanple - . Teacher C was observed to give 0 a clear public statement of 
negative expectations to a low achiever: "I bet you haven't [started on 
your project]. Bet a nickel.'" When the student replied that. she had 
gotten a book. Teacher C continued: "She says she. just got a book. 
[She] hasn't written anything yet." A. moderate difference was found 
between high and low teacher expectation students in their residualized 
gain scores, although this difference was the highest of the four third 
grade classes. It may be that, despite the operation of certain ..vari- 
ables in consonance with a low differential treatment classroom, the 
operation of other strategies and- the teacher's verbal message about 
differences in expected performance -may dilute the potentially benefi- 
cial effect of the former strategies. 

Although students and observers agreed that Teacher F (Grade 1) 
was a high differential treatment teacher, the general pattern of CDS 
variables reflects the model, of a classroom where students would be less 
able to perceive differences in treatment. However, closer inspection 
of individual items on the CDSfcale— some of which were incorporated into 
the aggregated CDS variables-indicates ..that" Teacher F used some stra- 
tegies that may have coun^cted the expected effect of the » ■ lore, posi- 
tive variables and accounted for the perception as a high differential , 
treatment teacher. For example. Teacher F encouraged expressiveness 
relatively often, -but sometimes discouraged expressiveness. Both 
cooperation and competition were observed.. Negative comparison was used 
more frequently than positive comparison. Although rewards *™ » 3 * d 
relatively frequently, punishment also occurred occasionally. (Residual 
gain scores could not be calculated at Grade 1.) 

Thus, even in these classrooms where students' and observers' per- • 
ceptions agreed and where other impressions were consistent with , the 
model of classroom contextual' fastors in which these perceptions would 
be ex'pected to be embedded, the variation in the way the CDS variables 
operated within classrooms may account, in part, for some of the lack of 
clearcut findings in the statistical analyses conducted to date. 

Classrooms Lacking Consistency between Student Perceived Level of Dif^ 
ferentiati'on and Outside Impressions about Classroom Context 

Of the six classrooms where some discrepancy existed between 

. • x -zz ' ' ' ; 
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students' perceptions of the amount- of differential teacher treatment 
and impressions of the nature of the classroom expected ^ ^9 surround 
these perceptions/the observers' perceptions of the » 
measured by the TTI agreed with those of the students in three > of these 
"f^ooms! In making judgments about these classrooms as a whole the 
observers seemed to be basing their ^essions on a ^oad^r set^of 
indicators than the specific teacher behaviors on the "J* ™ factors 
caters seemed to include elements from the model of olaSS 1 r ° 00 ,; <i f i°^" 
influencing the development of self-evaluations which are also /jnected 
in variables on the CDScale v Two of these classrooms .where f ■ 
observer TTIs agreed were at Grade 1 (one high and one low differential 
treatZt) 'and was at Grade 3, Uow dirr*r.ntt^ t^^-O^.*-. 
observers', impressions of the two classrooms at ^J^f^^i. 
and J) are generally consonant with the classroom fetors model as indi 
cated by the level of CDS variables. This is not the case for the Grade 
3 classroom. 

In Classroom D. the Grade 3 low differential treatment ^ssroon. 
the structural variables on the CDScale were discrepant from the low TTI 
feSe! but in accord with the observer^ impression to contrast ; m^st of 
the CDS interaction variables were at a moderate \?*'*f™^Z J" 
th*. aualitative field notes, the observer' s. impression was influenced by 
tnts q teac^sc^mVlse of the strategy of having students read out 
the ; m e a t°h he s r co S res.. since this would make comparative ' ■«-£*V p XEj 
visible as well as the observation- of a child crying after reporting 
he? score? It may ! be that the students knew who did weir in math but 
SIS nTse'e those Students 'as being treated t£ 
observer did not see the- students ,being treated d ^nntty ™J£J 

-prr^^^^ s 

display of math scores and student reaction , to this display . It should 
be noted, however, that the difference between high 
exoectation students on the residualized gain -scores in this classroom 
Ss^ very small, and in fact, favored th, lo^-more consistent with 
expectations for a low differential treatment classroom. 

In three classrooms-one at each grade level-the ob » erv , er 

H. th. observer «*. a iJS^SJTS *£5Sr 

ment classroom in accord with the students perception , . a ___ /4 _ 
Tted that the atmosphere .and teacher behaviors in . this 
highly negative but that the teacher seemed to be.highly cr itica^ oi . ail 
5tud«ts! g not Just low achievers. Nevertheless. i"^™ 3 * Jgj 
dent TTI and the observer estimate, the observer TTI i" d * cat * £ a |J^ 

sphere in the classroom. 



" Teacher A,' the third grade teacher, was perceived by students as ^ 
showing low amounts of differential treatment; but according, to the 
observer TTI, she displayed high amounts" of differential treatment. 
However; with some ambivalence, the observer made a judgment .that this 
teacher was "a low differential teacher, stating that" the teacher showed 
rather negative interactions towards both high and low achievers. The 
first author's impressions are that Teacher A is more likely a~high dif- 
ferential ' treatment teacher. Despite multiple reading groups, all stu- 
dents are given the same spelling words which may therefore be too dif- 
ficult for some students. Yet the scores of all students are announced 
-anci^-tepl^ed-^-^e^^ on the CDScale were relatively 

negative," Only in. task divergence and" student choice were the "CDS 
structural variables consistent wi'th the placement of this teacher . - 
Examination of the residualized gain scores indicates a moderate differ- 
ence between high and low teacher expectations students, although this 
difference is relatively high compared to the third grade classes. This 
difference does not strongly support the designation, of this\teacher as 
a low differential treatment teacher. 

The last teacher where there was disagreement between student and 
observer perceptions (TTI) was a Grade 5 high differential treatment 
teacher, Teacher E. The. observer TTI as well as the level of. most of 
the CDS interaction variables and the structural variables of flexible' 
grouping and concurrent different subject are consistent with the 
observer impression 6f this classroom as a low differential treatment, 
classroom. The major unique feature of this classroom is its highly 
individualized nature and relatively frequent use of flexible grouping. 
Basec' on the model of classroom factors influencing the development of 
self-expectations, individualized classrooms would be expected to minim- 
ize the opportunities for comparative assessment. Yet somehow, these 
fifth grade students* appeared to perceive differential treatment between 
high and low 'achievers. "Further, the differences between the high and 
low teacher expectation students in residualized gain scores .appear to 
support the designation of this classroom as a high rather than a low 
differential treatment classroom. r. 

Classroom Where Observer Found Elements of Consistency and Discrepancy 
in the Classroom Context Expected from the Student- Perceived Level of 
Differentiation » .' 

Finally, for Teache'r B, a'Grade 3 student-perceived- high differen- 
tial treatment teacher, the observer (and first author) found elements 
of both high -and low types .of classrooms. The observer TTI and the 
variables on the CDS generally indicated a classroom on the low end of 
the scale. However, the observer . notes—as did the teacher in an 
interview— that the teacher does treat high achievers differently from 
low achievers, "more -as adults'." The high group is. given more indepen- 
dent work; and when the teacher meets with 'them, he. discusses both read-, 
ing and math assignments, rather than having separate sessions for each 
subject area. Further, as evidenced by the observer impressions and 
many of the CDS variables, many factors of the model whiclv would minim- 
i-ze the opportunity to make comparative assessments were present, e.g. 
concurrent different subjects, divergent tasks, student choice. 



In addition, the- difference in residualized achievement gain 
between high and low teacher expectation students was more consistent 
with a low than a high differential treatment classroom. In this -case, 
it seems as if the larger contextual factors reflected in the model and 
the CDS variables may have influenced the interpretations that students 
make of the differences in treatment such that their learning behaviors 
were maximized. * ( . 

Interestingly, student perceptions of differential treatment on the 
HiKh Expectation, Opportunities an; Choice scale were-at the low end or 
the continuum,, ranking ninth out of the ten third grade olwrMit JJJ 
the original sample. This may imply that although some differences in 
treatment were perceived, crucial differences, in the teacher's expecta- 
tions were not perceptible. 

Discussion 

This study has attempted to begin answering questions raised from 
prior 'research regarding the, nature of classrooms where st uden ts per- 
ceive high and low amounts of differential teacher treatment whether 
teachers who are perceived as showing low amounts of differential treat- 
ment differentiate between high and low achievers in ways other than 
those found in previous research or in ways that minimize the communica- 
tion of negative expectations. 

t, ■' 

The study and the observational system were designed _ so that both 
quantitative and qualitative data would be available to answer these 
questions. The results of the quantitative analyses, of the Classroom 
Dimension Scale (CDScale)--the categorical section of ^J*** 5 ™™ 
Dimension System-support our hypotheses concerning the nature .-°f nigh 
and low differential teacher treatment classrooms to a greater extent at 
Grade 5 than at Grade 3 or Grade 1. At Grade 5, a lower ' P^^indf 
whole class structure and a greater proportion ^of mixed str "°ture (indi- 
cating flexibility) was observed in perceived low than high differential 
teacher treatment classrooms. In addition, teachers in these low dif- 
ferential teacher treatment classrooms showed a greater proportion ,or 
oo-sitive display (to positive plus negative display) , positive academic 
at well as positive behavioral evaluation _ (to positive plus negative 
evaluation), buffered criticism (to total criticism) , and positive 
interpersonal relationships (to total interactions).. 

. A number of factors may have contributed to the failure to support 
our hypotheses tested in these preliminary analys es ato^r grade lev- 
els as well as those concerning other individual variables. The .first 
set' of factors concerns, the time line for this study.- Tne Teacher 
Treatment Inventory (TTI )', upon which selection of classes warf based 
* was administered in the fall. In our previous v»rk. it had^een admin- 
istered in the spring.' The age and maturity level of the first graders 
if the fall may have" diminished the reliability of the measure at this 
grade level. , 5 

• Furthermore, the observations were .made in the winter. It is Pos- 
sible that some teachers change .their behaviors over tbeVcoursa of the 
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school year. Different strategies may be used in the fall than_in-fehe 
winter or spring. Some teachers may emphasize, rules and work orienta- 
tion to a greater extent in the "fall as they attempt to socialize their 
students into the student role as it exists in their ^cl-assroom. Once, 
this/ socialization process has -taken place,, these teachers may have less 
need for these strategies and may bring more student choice and respon- 
sibility iqto' play. On the other hand, some teachers attempt to'estab-, 
lish an "open" type of classroom early in the year yet lack the ski!:.^ 
to • implement this type of classroom (cf Marshall, 1981 >. When these • 
teachers become -frustrated in their attempts, they may revert to more 
teacher-directed strategies. 1 Therefore, -some teaahers may utilize^ 
behaviors ^which can be perceived as differentiating between high and low 
achievers in the fall but hot the winter, and some teachers may show 
more differentiation in the winter- than the fall. ■ ' Since low achievers 
have been described by students as showing less academic task con for- . 
mance than high achievers- (Marshall, Weinstein, Sharp & Brattesani,. 
1982), they'may therefore be perceived .as the .recipients of more nega- 
tive and teacher-directed behaviors. ". .. * 

. < * 

In his review of research, on the self-fulfilling prophecy, Brophy 
(19S3) also.' describes the potential effect of time of year. At the 
beginning of the school year, teachers .may make an extra effort with low 
achieVers in an attempt to keep the class-together; but as end of the 
year pressures to meet curriculum requirements build, teachers may shift 

their concentration to high achievers..' . , 

. '•„••• " . - \ ■ 

A second set of factors which may have influenced the results of 
, the quantitative analyses refers to differences in the scores on the TTI 
from our earlier studies. The absolute difference between the sum of 
the scores over the three- scales for the high achiever form .and. the low 
achiever form, appears less for this study than in previous studies. 
These differences . will be explored further. In addition , a .great deal ^ 
of variability/ was observed between the scores on each of the scales 
within each classroom. That is, a teacher may Jfave been categorized as 
a high differential treatment teacher due to- high ..-difference scores on 
two of the three scales but that teacher may have had a very low differ- 
ence score on the third scale. These factors together with the differ- 
ence in the time of year of .administration may have contributed to the,, 
selection of a somewhat less than ideal set .of classrocms from the 
extremes of a high-low perceived differential teacher treatment contin- 
uum, particularly in the earlier grades. \ 

A third set of factors concerns the variables on the observation 
system. Varying numbers of items were aggregated to create the propor- 
tions for the interaction variables. The creation of these variables 
was conceptually based. However, it maybe that the individual items 
which comprise these variables may not all work in the same direction as 
had been anticipated. Further work on individual items is in progress 
to investigate" this possibility. 

In addition, some of* the items were infrequently occurring 
behaviors, but behaviors that "are considered important to the classroom 
factors model. In some of the classrooms, some of these infrequently 
occurring behaviors were not observed to occur at all — as would be 
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expected in certain types of classrooms (high or low differentiating, 
depending on the behavior). Despite their importance, low frequency 
items are difficult to analyze. 

An alternative method of explaining the findings of the variables 
on the CDScale is a consideration of how these ^dividual variables work 
together within individual classrooms in an informal prafile analysis. 
This approach is consistent with the model of .the operation of classroom 
variables which postulates that the operation of one v / a j riat u ^ 1 m ! y u C ? m " " 
pensate for or negate the effect of another variable (Marshall 4 Wein- 
stein. in press). The preliminary profile ana^is ^ported herein was 
based on an inspection of the scores on the individual variables- within 
each classroom as well as on clues from the qualitative field notes. 

Consistent with the findings of the quantitative analysis, the 
clearest exanples of high and low differential teacher treatment class- 
rooms about which both students' perceptions and observers' perceptions 
agreed and where the impressions based on the model of classroom factors 
affecting self-evaluations matched these perceptions occurred at - Grade 
5. Yet even in these two relatively clear-cut exanples, not all of tHe 
individual variables were found to occur in the predicted direction. 
For exanfte. flexible and homogeneous grouping was infrequently recorded 
on the CDScale in the low differential treatment, classroom. .However, 
the qualitative field notes documented the existence of .heterogeneously 
grouped "families" for seating and study period which may have °«JPe n * 
sated for the lack of flexible and heterogeneous groups during subject 
matter periods. Other classrooms where" students' and observers' percep- 
tions and -impressions were, consistent included fewer variables that 
Worked in the predicted direction. These classrooms may have beerf 
farther from the prototype. * 

-, In those classrooms where outside judgments of ■ the 'nature of the 
context in which the student perceptions were embedded .did not 
correspond with that anticipated- based on the level of s ^J n ^ roe P; 
tions several patterns were' found. In some of these classrooms, the 
observer 's m agreed with the students' TTr but differed from She 
observer's actual judgment of the level of the ^classroom. . tot hese 

classrooms, it may be that students and °^™ r * di Z e ™*J£e "Scner 
Achievers being - treated differently on many of the specific teacher 
behaviors included on the TTI, but the observers (and P^^the st un- 
dents) may be influenced in. their interpretation of these behaviors by 
the larger context of the classroca as a whole and by other q Particular 
factors which may overcome the potentially negative impact- of the dif- 
ferential ; teacher treatment or nullify the beneficial^effect of low dif- 
ferential treatment. 

■ ' < • * . • 

In two other classrooms where outside impressions of the type of 
classroom did not correspond to what would be expected .-from the level_ of 
student perceptions of differential teacher treatment, it may _ be > that 

the oj^serlejjw^^ 
"enc^s on student interpretations and actions. In one of ™* ™> 
cases, the observer was influenced by a striking example J^^T th 
public comparison and its effect on children. In the. other case, the 
observer was influenced by the individualized nature of the classroom 
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which would correspond to a type of classroom where comparative assess- 
ments would be less apparent. The observer did note that due to the 
private nature of the individualized interactions, 'she was unable to 
ascertain the content of the interactions in many instances. Neverthe- 
less, other factors may have been operating which affected the students 
so that their residualized gain scores corresponded J more with what would 
be predicted based on their own perceptions of differential treatment 
level^than with the observer's judgment. 

Finally, in one student-perceived high differential treatment 
classroom, the observer perceived elements of both high and low types of 
classrooms. Students, observer, and teacher recognized differences in 
treatment between high and low achievers. Yet, because the differences 
between high and iow teacher expectation students in residualized gain 
scores corresponded more with a low level of treatment differentiation, 
it may be that in this classroom, the larger contextual factors which 
included student input and responsibility, . support for. student effort 
and errors, statements of positive expectations, and so on 'may have com- 
pensated for the observable treatment differences and allowed students 
to be unaffected by these differences. This speculation is supported by 
the fact^that the difference perceived between high and low achievers on 
the High Expectations, Opportunities and .Choice scale was low, rather 
than as high as- the differences on the other two scales. 

-Summary and Conclusions 

In sum, this study has shown that variations exist in classrooms 
where students perceive low amounts of differential teacher treatment as 
well as in those where students perceive high amounts of differential 
teacher treatment. Greater support for our hypotheses was found in the 
quantitative analyses .at Grade 5. A trend -towards greater , correspon- 
dence between the level of student-perceived differential treatment and 
information/ concerning the nature of the classroom contextual factors in 
which these perceptions are embedded was also documented at higher 
grades. Further, relatively consistent examples^ of a high and a. low 
differential- treatment classroom which corresponds to the model of 

: classroom factors that ■ contribute to students' self-evaluations was 
reported at the" fifth grade. Other findings suggest that older children 
may be able to consider more ^contextual factors in interpreting and 
reporting differential teacher treatment. In addition, some support has 

— been— fomd-fOT— ttre-^xtsten- ce of facto r s wh-ich-may-compea,sate -for-the 
effect of other factors and for the uniqueness of each classroom, 
regardless of its classification. 

Finally, because of the importance of considering the classroom 
context, this study demonstrates the importance of collecting qualita- 
tive data to supplement and enlight the interpretation of quantitative 
findings. ^ 
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Table I" 

Mean Number of CDS Forms Used and Minutes 
of. Observation 



_■ . • High Diff 
Grade 1 Low Diff 



Grade 3 



High Diff 
Low Diff 



_ . - High Diff 
Grade 5 Low Diff 

Sample Mean 



CDS'S 


Minutes Obs 


38.50 


745.00 


28.50 


709.50 


27.50 


618.00 


32.00 


723.00 


26.00 


746.50 


31.50 


728.50 


30.67 


711.75 
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Table 2 

Proportions and Standard Errors for Structural Variables by Grade Level and Type of Classroom 

Grade Grade- - Orade , High Low 

1 3 , 5 . Diff Diff Gtade_ 

Variables . High D Low D High D Low D High D Low D Classes Classes 1 3 5 




ffl e_of Organization ■ • , 2 25 j9 .24 .32 

G^uP Structure P , .36 • ^ ' ' ' - ;w ^ , 0 4 



Se 



Whole Class / 
Structure P 
* . Se 

Mixed Structure P 
• - Se 

Task Structure 
Student Choke 'P 
Se; 

Task Divergence P 
Se 

Task Difference: 

Same task 
. Same series 

Different task 0 
in series 

Same broad 

..topic 

Different task 



,58 
06 


,49 
.07 

1 w | 


...39 
,07 


,48 
.06 


,37 
.07, 


,3,9 
,06 


' ,45 
, ,04 


,45 
,04 


,54 ,44 
,05 ,04 


.19' 
.04 


,13' 
,04 


.25 ' 
',06 


• .32 
,05 


.17 
,05 


,35 
,06 


.20 
.03 


' ',27 
,03 


,16 .29 
.03 ,04 


* 

,11 
,03 


,05 
,03 


.36 
.07 


,27 
.05 


,31 

, ,07 


,U 

,04 , 


.26 ' 
, '.03 


,15 
,03 


.08^31 
,02 .04 


,56 
,05 


.07 
,03 


.42 
.07 


.22 
. ,05 


,44 
,07 


,11 
,05 


'.47 
,04 


,19 
,03 


.31 ,32 
,03 ,04 


'.54 
,17 


,80 

.12 ■ 


,38 
,21 


,41. 
. ,21 


.33 ■ 
'.10 


,3B 

,44. 


,42 
,16 


.53 
.26 


,42 ,40 
,15 ,21 


.025, 


, [ 015 


,24 


.30 


,36 


,13 


.21 


.15 


.02- ,27 


.155 


,04 
,04 


,11 

, .07 


> ,08 
.02 


,06 
,16 


. ,03 
,02 , 


,10 
,13 


,05 1 
,02 


,08 .09 
,10 .04 



Table 3 

Group Structural Variables by Grade Level and Type of Classroom 



Grade 
1 



Grade 

,3 



Grade 
5 



Variables 



High D , Low D High D Low D High D Low D 



High Low 
Di'ff Diff 
Classes Classes 



Proportion, of observed groups where these labels were used, 



Grade 



1 . 3 5 



Mean 1 identified 
reading groups 


5,0 


3,0 


6,5 

s 


5,5 


3.0 


310 


1 1 A 

M. 


3.8 


/. n t n 
4,0 O.U 


J.U 


Mean $[ instructed 
reading groups 


2.5 


2,0 


6,0 


4,5 


W 


3,0 




iu 




2.3 


Mean f jath groups 


0 


1,5 


1,5 


, 0 


3,0 


2,5 , 


1-5 


1,3 


0,8 0,8 


2.8' 


Group labels 














.56 








• , No or neutral labels 


,50 


.87 


,69 


,04 


,50 


.44 


,45 


,69 .37 

a i / 


.« 


a 

Consecutive labels 


,51" 


-.13 


,32 


■ ,93 


,25 


,56, 


.36 


.54 


;32 ^63 




a 

Image labels J 


0 


0 


0 


,03 


.25 


,0 


,08 


,01 


o' .02 


.13 
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Table 4 
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Proportion of Teachers within Grade and Type .of Classroom 
Using Flexible and Heterogeneous Grouping 

" High Differential Low Differential 



1 
3 
5 

Heterogenous 

1 j 

• 3 
5 



1 .00 


0 


1.00 


.50 


.50 


.50 C> 




.50 


1.00 


1.00 


.50 


.30 ■'" 


1.00 
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/ • Table J / 

Proportions and Standard Errors for Teacher Interaction Behavior 
by Grade Level and Type of Classroom 



Variables 



Grade 



1 3 5 

High Low High Low High Low 
. Diff Dlf f Dlff Biff Piffff Dlff 



High Low 
Diff Diff 
Classes Classes 



Grade 



1 3 5 



Encourage Expressiveness 

P^ 
Se 

Cooperative Strategies P 

Se 

•1 » 

Positive Display , , J P 

.Se 



.33 


.08 


.36' .25 


.15 


.19 


.28 


.17 


.20 


.31 


.17 


.05 


.03 


.07 


.05 


.05 - 


.03 • 


-.03, 


.03, 


.04 

i 


.03 


.29 


.20 


.24 .08 


.39 


.16 


. .31 


.15 


M 


.16 


.28 


.05 


.06 


.06 .03 


.07 


.05 


r .03 


.03 " 


'.04 


.03 


.04 


.86 


.57 


.67 .44 


.58 


.74' 


.70* 


.58 


.71 


.55 


.66 


.03 


.06 . 


.08 .06 


.07 


.09 


.04, 


.04 


.03 


.05 


.06 

0 



Positive Academic 


























Evaluation 


P . 


.92 


.68 


.81 




.68 


.83. 


.81 


,72 


.80' 


.75 


.75 




Se 


.02 


.03 


.03 


.03 


.03 


.04 


.02 


.02 


.02 


.02 


.03 


Positive Behavioral 


























Evaluation 


P 


.46 


.16 


.07 


.12 


.06 


.13 


,20 


.14 




.09; 


.09 




Se 


.04 


.02 


■ .03 


.02 


.02 


.03 


.02 


.02 


.02 


.02 


.02 


Buffered criticism 


P , : 


i38. 


.18 


.30 


.15 


.47' 


.69 • 


.38 


.34 


.28 


,22 


.58 


i 


Se" 


.05 


.03 


.05 


.03 


.03 


.04 


.03 


.02 


.03 


.03 


.03 


Praise 1 


P 


.92 


:43 


.67 


.49 


.56 


.52 


.71 


j*8 


.68 


.58 


.54 






.02 


.03 


.04 


.03 




.03 


.02 


.02' 


.02 


.02 


.02 


Positive 
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' Relationships 


P 


' .09 


.02 


■ .09- 


.06 


.08 


.13 


.09 


.07 


;or 


.08 


.10 


* 


Se v 


.01 


.00 


.06 


.01 


.01 


.01 


. .01 


' .-00 


.00 


.01 


.01 



Interaction 
Variables 



Positive academic 
evaluation 



Table 6 . 

Significant Effects on Teacher Interaction Variables 
Differential 



Treatment 
Classroom Effects 



Grade Level 
Effects 



Interaction 
Effects 



Z P level Direction Z P level Direction Z P level Direction 



Encourage student 
, expressiveness 

Cooperative strategies 

Positive display 



2.6*4* 


H>L 


2.53* 


3>5 


3,10* 


3.78* 


H>L 


.2.25* 


5>3 


3.48* 
2.60* 


2.14* 

/ i 


,H>L 


2.76* 


i>3 


3,40* 


H>L 






6.08* 
4.71 



H>L (1>5) 



H>L (l>5) 
H>L (3>5) 

H>L (1>5) 
H>L (3>5) 



Positive behavioral 
evaluation 

Buffered criticism 

Praise 

Positive relationships 



2.64' 



9.80* 
2.99 * 



H>L 



H>L 
H>L 



7.77* 
7.67* 

9.21* 
7,66* 

3. ! 49* 
l 5.09* 

2.90* 




1>3 
1>5 

5>3 
5>1 

1>3 
1>5 

5>1 



"6.19" 
.6,59* 

5,41* 
4.94* 

5.57* 
8,09* 

3.56* 
2.26* 



H>L (1>3) 

H>L (1>5) 

H>L (1>5) 

H>L (3>5) 

•H*L (1>3) 

H>L (1>5) 

H>L (1>5) 

H>L (3>5) 



*Significant 
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Tattle' 7 



Proportions and Ranks for Structural .Variables (CDS Part I) for.Each Teacher 



Grade 1 Grade 3 



Grade 5 



High Dif f 



LowDiff ' High Biff, ■ Low Dif f High Diff Lov Dif f 



L K J B C 



G I 



Grouping Structure/Total Operations -, , . 

-a :tt 0 i: ,0 " rs * 

Group prop , 59 ,., 69 , 21 .30* ,« .015 .2. .258 .250 .222 

rank U 6 • 3 .4 9 2 12 i ' 

-Class prop.59! .567 '.526 .«/...» -«0 j.369 . 5.85 . 323 ,<09 , 313 ,«8 

/- rank , 1 3 4 6/ 9 o W - 

5 ,« aa'/ h***ri hi IAS W1 123 .322 .022 Mi- .286 

*"* •». ! ; 2 ^7 v* 4 11.5 2. 5 

, rank J ■ .8 U«" ' 0 . , 

Flexibility and-Heterogeneity of G mnplng/Iotal Observations 

Flex ,. prop .583 .286 V"0 °- m ' 18 ? 
rank 2. i/ 10 10 3 5 

Hetero prop .333 0 .125 .158 .133 M88 
rank 1 U 5 3 4 2 
Task Divergence, Student Choice. Different Su bject/Total Observations • 

Ta8kD1V ^t,86 * .055 .077 .'571 .273 M M .355 .523 ,250 .296 
rank 5 l U 10. 2 , 8 i 12 I 



.059 


0 


.706 . 


0 


.143 


0 


' 7 . 


10 


1 


10 


6 


10 


.059 


" 0 


.118 


0 


.048 


.067 


fl 


11 


6 


11 


.9 


, 7 



Student Choice . i«a ^9 .125 .111 

205 ,015 . 022 .022 M M * .». , . , 



Table 8 



. Proportions and Ranks for Interaction Variables (CDS Part II) 

for Each Teacher 

s 

Grade 3 



Grade 1 



Grade 5 



High Diff Low Diff 



High Diff 



Low Diff High Diff Low Diff 




Positive Relatio nshi ps/Total Interactions ' 

.012 .030 



.098' .090 .063 ; .049 
5 3 9 7 



proportion ., ' .074 .109 

rank .6 4 . 12' 10 , 
Positive Academic Eval"«Hnn /Positive and Negative Aca demic Evaluation ■ 

proportion .851 .978 .448 .920 .894 .788 .489 .838 

'rank ' 6 1 12. 3 4 8 10 7 

Positive Behavioral Eva ^Hnn/Positive and Negative jehav ioral Evaluation 

.119 .015 .034 ".200 



proportion 
rank 



.352 .576 .074 .250 
7 4 



1 



.03^.322 
U2' 6 



Buffered Criticism/Criticism 

proportion .433 .320 
rank 4 7 

Positive Display/Positive and N egative Display 

'proportion .773 .938 .370 .764 
rank 5 1 10 6 

Praise/PraiBe and Criticism 

• proportion .960 .875 .243 .623 
"LI i 1 10 7 



6 .11 



.250 .353 
9 5 



.933 .400 
2 9 



.729 .600 



rank 



5 



8 



10 5 



.036 .259 
11 8 



.280 ,\00 
11 '7 



.279 .704 
9 6 



.'119 .047 

2. 8 



.887 .464 

5 ii 



,068 .046 
8 9' 



.784 .146 
, 1 10 



.889 .263 
4 12 



.890 .228 
2 U 



.036 .214 
11 1 



.727 .923 

r 2 



.004 .259 
12 3 



.643 .739 
3 2 



.556 .929 
• 8. 3 



.223 .797 
12 4 



4 



.• Table 9 

Categorization of Teachers into High and Low Differential Treatment 
According to Various Criteria 

."■ Grade 3 Grade 5 



Grade 1 



High Diff 



F L 



Bedrosian 
Vernon 



H J 



Student TTI High High Low Low' 

Observer HI. High High. High Low 
Observer 

••.Impressions High low 1 Low High 
Author 

Impressions High Low High High 



Low . High - 



B C A D 



High ' High Low Low, ' 

Low High High Low 
High 

& Low High? Low? .High 
High 

& Low High? High High 



Low Diff High Diff . Low Diff High Diff 



E I 



High High 
Low High 



Low Diff 



G K 



Low Low 
Low Low 



Low High Low Low 



Low High Low Low' 



/ 



ERIC 
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